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by dye-works are too small to attract the best skill;
chemists prefer to eater the colour-works, which employ
many chemists in all departments.
In dyeing, as in all scientific arts, countries approach
more and more to the same state of efficiency. Secrets
in dyeing and scouring existed more in the past, and if
one country is much ahead in this industry, the circula-
tion of technical periodicals all over the world, and the
partial mobility of labour between countries, tends to
equalise matters. This process of diffusion is, of course,
slow, and the progressive countries gain certain advantages
during the diffusion, but let us consider what the position
would be if such a fictitious state of equality were arrived
at. New discoveries would be made and inventions
patented ; success would then lie in the judicious use of
these inventions. As regards our own industry, there is
no doubt we derive some benefit from climate and heredi-
tary skill, but these advantages will not avail us much
if we fail to keep up to date and make judicious use of
modern inventions.
In the dyeing industry the Americans do not shine.
They treat larger lots than we do, and for that reason use
some different methods; but in other respects they seem
to be just following us at a distance and, by capturing as
much of our talent as possible, making that distance as
small as they can. Evidence before the Industrial Com-
mission of the United States, 1900, showed that England
was practically supplying the demand for trained work-
men in the United States. Many Germans are employed
in the calico-printing works, but the responsible positions
are generally filled by Englishmen. In fact, the author,
got quite used to managers saying they used to work at
certain Lancashire works. Englishmen are also employed
as teachers in the textile schools. English machinery is
largely used, but more and more American is being intro-
duced as machine shops are being established.
America is exceedingly rich in raw materials. She
has splendid supplies of coal, water power, iron ores near
the surface and close to coal and limestone, great stores
of copper, lead, zinc, corundum, quicksilver, asbestos,
asphaltum, nickel, cobalt and kaoline, besides native wood